
Real Rent Reform Rally 
Calis for Four Changes 

By Steven Wishnia 


B raving a modérate drizzle, about 500 people 
rallied outside the Harlem State Office Building 
on 125 th Street Oct. 1 to support the Real Rent 
Reform Campaign’s demands to change the state’s rent 
laws. The demonstration took place the day the city 
Rent Guidelines Board’s annual guidelines—including 
mínimum increases of $45 or $85 a month for long- 
term tenants—went into effect. 

Real Rent Reform, a coalition of city housing organi- 
zations that inelude Met Gouncil, community groups, 
and labor unions, wants the Legislature to enact four 
changes in the rent laws: End vacancy decontrol; revise 
the way in which the Rent Guidelines Board is selected 
and howit determines rent increases; put all apartments 
taken out of Mitchell-Lama and project-based Section 8 
programs into rent stabilization; and repeal the Urstadt 
Law to give the city home rule over its rent laws. 

“The Urstadt Law is the devil,” said Delsenia Glover, 
vice president of the tenants association at Lenox Ter- 
race in Harlem. “It is the reason we have skyrocketing 
rents.” 

“We’re going to repeal vacancy decontrol. We’re going 
to restructure the RGB. We’re going to make it fair,” 
added State Senator Tom Duane (D-Manhattan). “Alittle 
rain, a leaky ceiling—it just gets us more fired up.” 

Just building more affordable housing is not enough, 
says Diogenes Abreu, an organizer with the Northern 
Manhattan Improvement Corporation in Washington 
Heights. The laws have to be changed to elimínate 
incentives to drive out tenants. 

“Washington Heights has been one of the communities 
most afíectedbyharassment,” he says. “They’re pushing 
out residents who have been there for years.” 



Real Rent Reform demonstrators in Harlem. 


With vacant one-bed- 
room apartments in the 
area going for $1,700 a 
month or more, he says, 
owners are targeting 
rent-stabilized tenants 
paying $800 or $900, es- 
pecially sénior citizens 
and new immigrants. 
Some of the city’s most 
predatory landlords 
opérate in Inwood and 
Washington Heights, 
including Perseus, Pin- 
nacle, Vantage, and the 
Edelstein family. 

Nearby, a woman stood 
with a sign reading “VAN¬ 
TAGE—INVERSIONI¬ 
STA DEPREDADOR.” 
(Vantage—Predatory In- 
vestor) 

Most of the demon¬ 
strators carne in blocs 
brought by community or- 
ganizations, including the 
Community Union of Wash¬ 
ington Heights/Inwood, 
the Pratt Area Community 
Council, Community Ac- 
tion for Safe Apartments, 
and the Mirabal Sisters. 
Asían Americans for Equal- 


ity brought around 25 peo¬ 
ple from Chinatown. 

Harassment of China¬ 
town tenants has “become 
a lot more subtle,” says 
AAFE organizer Richard 
Lee. Landlords often is- 
sue eviction notices to 
tenants who don’t speak 
enough English to un- 
derstand them and don’t 
know their rights enough 
to know they can challenge 


them, he explains. 

Ericka Stallings, a hous¬ 
ing advócate with the New 
York Immigration Coali¬ 
tion, echoed that point. 
Strengthening the rent 
laws, she said, would pro- 
tect immigrants, who are 
disproportionately affect- 
ed by high rents because 
they make up two-thirds of 
the city’s low-wage work- 

continued on page 8 


The Wall Street Bailout: 
What Does It Mean for Tenants? 


T he Wall Street bailout 
bilí enacted this month 
contains two important 
protections for tenants af- 
flicted by predatory-equity 
landlords, but an afford- 
able-housing trust íund 
was one of the first victims 
in congressional negotia- 
tions. 

The bilí guarantees that 
all subsidies and rent pro¬ 
tections will remain in 
place in properties where 
the federal government 
intervenes. “This elimi- 
nates the danger that rent 
stabilization would be pre- 
empted by federal law in 
buildings where the Trea- 
sury buys the debt,” Tom 
Waters of the Community 
Service Society wrote in an 
e-mail to local advocates. 
It also requires that the 
íinancial restructuring of 
any distressed assets en- 
sure that operating costs 
and adequate maintenance 
are covered. 


“This is not everything 
we asked for, but it is an 
important victory for ten¬ 
ants that could end up im- 
pacting tens of thousands 
of families in New Y)rk City 
alone,” Waters wrote. 

The proposed afford- 
able-housing fund íell to 
right-wing pressure. The 
negotiators deleted a sec¬ 
tion of the bilí that would 
have given a percentage of 
the proíits from the sale 
of distressed assets pur- 
chased by the government 
to such a fund. Republicans 
complained that State and 
local governments might 
íunnel money from the 
fund to the community- 
organizing group ACORN, 
according to The Político 
blog. 

ACORN has become a 
far-right bugaboo in this 
campaign. The National 
Review Online calis the 
group “Barack Obama’s 
most important radical 


By Steven Wishnia 

connection.” 

New Y)rk housing groups 
concentrated on trying to 
protect tenants in build¬ 
ings affected by the bail¬ 
out. In late September, a 
coalition of more than 30 
housing and community 
organizations, including 
Met Council, sent Con- 
gress a letter urging it 
to ensure that tenants’ 
rights are preserved and 
that tenants and commu¬ 
nity groups have a voice in 
determining the íuture of 
those properties. 

“The banks did not just 
make risky loans to peo¬ 
ple buying single-family 
homes. They also made 
these loans to predatory- 
equity speculators who 
were buying up affordable 
subsidized and rent-regu- 
lated housing at íinancially 
unsupportable prices,” the 
letter said. “If Congress 
approves the Bush bank 
bailout, tenants’ taxpayer 


money will be used to bail 
out banks that invested in 
speculation on buildings 
like Stuyvesant Town and 
Peter Gooper Village, the 
Riverton, Independence 
Plaza, and hundreds of 
other rent-regulated, 
Mitchell-Lama, Section 8, 
and unregulated buildings 
all over New York.” 

If the federal government 


acquires muí tifamily build¬ 
ings as part of the bailout, 
Waters wrote, tenants and 
community groups should 
be recognized as affected 
parties. If the federal en- 
tity handling the property 
restructures debt or sells 
the building, it should do 
so at a price that won’t 

continued on page 7 
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Credit Crunch Temporarily Slows 
Mitchell-Lama Losses, Report Says 


N ew York City lost more than 
3,600 privately owned subsi- 
dized apartments last year, almost 
all in buildings taken out of the 
Mitchell-Lama program, accord- 
ing to “Closing the Door 2008,” 
a report released Oct. 2 by the 
Gommunity Service Society. 

Though the losses slowed dra- 
matically in the second half of 
the year, the report contends that 
was caused more by the shortage 
of credit than by changes in the 
housing market. Sales prices íor 
buildings in upper Manhattan 


T he Nassau Gounty Rent Guide- 
lines Board voted Sept. 4 to al- 
low rent increases of 2 percent on 
a one-year lease and 3.5 percent 
on a two-year lease. The vote was 
6-2 with one abstention. 

The vote had been delayed since 
June because of a State appeals 
court’s decisión nullifying the 
county board’s guidelines for 
2005-06. The Appellate División 
upheld a lower-court ruling that 


and the outer boroughs are still 
rising, it noted. 

“The underlying causes for the 
recent explosión in losses are still 
there: rising rents, the potential 
profits in the unsubsidized mar¬ 
ket, and the willingness of inves- 
tors to bet on a rising market,” 
the report said. “We could see a 
newavalanche of losses as soon as 
credit becomes more available.” 

“Predatory equity” investors 
have a transformed the market” 
in the last five years, the report 
added. “Backed by capital raised 


the board could not set sepárate 
guidelines for classes of tenants 
with different incomes. 

The board voted to reinstitute its 
2005-06 guidelines, which allowed 
rent increases of 5.25 and 7.25 
percent. Tenant advocates may 
challenge that move in court. 

The 2008-09 guidelines, which 
cover about 13,000 apartments 
in the county, went into effect 
Oct. 1. 


on the world’s most competitive 
markets, they have a high toler- 
ance for risk and a willingness 
to pay unprecedented prices,” 
it said. Like the predatory lend- 
ers in the subprime single-family 
mortgage market, these investors 
rely on sloppy financial standards, 
are willing to speculate that hous¬ 
ing prices will continué to rise, 
and are indiíferent to “the social 
fallout for tenants and neighbor- 
hoods.” 

In order to make a proíit, preda- 
tory-equity owners must quickly 
forcé out rent-stabilized or sub- 
sidized tenants and replace them 
with higher-income residents. 
Tenant groups say these inves¬ 
tors have acquired more than 
50,000 apartments in the city 
since 2004, including 16 former 
Mitchell-Lama developments. 

“The real-estate slowdown since 


the credit crunch has not caused 
these investors to retreat,” the 
report concludes. “Several of 
them are still actively trying to 
purchase and buy out Mitchell- 
Lama buildings in Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Staten Island.” 

The report recommends giv- 
ing owners incentives to stay in 
subsidized-housing programs 
and giving tenants or nonprofit 
groups the first chance to buy 
buildings leaving the programs. 
To discourage speculators from 
seeking massively higher rents, 
it urges that rent-regulation and 
harassment laws should be “dili- 
gently enforced,” and that Mitch¬ 
ell-Lama apartments taken out of 
the program should go into rent 
stabilization. 

—Steven Wishnia 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


El rescate financiero: 

¿Qué significa para los inquilinos? 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


E l plan del rescate de Wall 
Street, convertido en ley este 
mes, abarca dos protecciones im¬ 
portantes para inquilinos afligidos 
por caseros de capital privado 
depredadores, pero un fideicomi¬ 
so para vivienda asequible fue 
entre las primeras disposiciones 
descartadas en las negociaciones 
del Congreso. 

La ley garantiza que todas las 
subvenciones y protecciones de 
alquiler quedarán vigentes en las 
propiedades donde el gobierno 
federal intervenga. “Esto elimina 
el peligro de que la estabilización 
de alquileres sea sustituida por 
las leyes federales en los edifi¬ 
cios donde el Tesoro compre la 
deuda”, escribió Tom Waters, de 
la Sociedad de Servicio Comuni¬ 
tario (Community Service Soci- 
ety), en un correo electrónico a 
los defensores de vivienda locales. 
La ley también exige que la re¬ 
estructuración de cualquier bien 
en peligro asegure que los costos 
de operación y mantenimiento 
adecuado sean cubiertos. 


“Esto no es todo lo que pedimos, 
pero es una victoria importante 
para inquilinos que a lo largo pu¬ 
ede tener un impacto en decenas 
de miles de familias en solamente 
la Ciudad de Nueva Y)rk”, escribió 
Waters. 

El fideicomiso propuesto de 
vivienda asequible cayó ante las 
presiones del ala derecha. Los 
negociadores suprimieron una 
sección del proyecto de ley que 
hubiera dado a tal fideicomiso un 
porcentaje de las ganancias de la 
venta de bienes en peligro com¬ 
prados por el gobierno. Los re¬ 
publicanos se quejaron de que los 
gobiernos estatales y locales po¬ 
drían encauzar el dinero del fidei¬ 
comiso al grupo de organización 
comunitaria ACORN, según la bi¬ 
tácora de web The Poli tico. 

ACORN se ha vuelto un espan¬ 
tajo para la derecha extrema en 
la campaña presidencial este año. 
La National Review Online llama 
al grupo “La conexión radical más 
importante de Barack Obama”. 

Los grupos de vivienda de Nueva 


York se concentraron en tratar 
de proteger a los inquilinos en 
edificios afectados por el plan de 
rescate. A fines de septiembre, 
una coalición de más de 30 orga¬ 
nizaciones de vivienda y comu¬ 
nitarias, incluido Met Council, 
envió al Congreso una carta ins¬ 
tándole a asegurar que los dere¬ 
chos de inquilinos se resguarden 
y que los inquilinos y grupos co¬ 
munitarios tengan una voz en la 
determinación del futuro de estas 
propiedades. 

“Los bancos no solamente hici¬ 
eron préstamos riesgosos a las 
personas que compraron casas 
para una sola familia. También 
hicieron estos préstamos a los 
especuladores de capital depre¬ 
dadores quienes compraban 
viviendas asequibles y de renta 
regulada a precios financiera¬ 
mente insostenibles”, establecía 
la carta. “Si el Congreso aprueba 
el rescate bancario de Bush, las 
contribuciones de los inquilinos 
se usarán para rescatar a bancos 
que invirtieron en especulación en 


edificios como Stuyvesant Town 
y Peter Cooper Village, el River- 
ton, Independence Plaza y cientos 
de otros edificios de renta regu¬ 
lada, Mitchell-Lama y Sección 8, 
además de los desregulados, en 
toda Nueva York”. 

Si el gobierno federal adquiere 
edificios de viviendas múltiples 
como parte del plan de rescate, 
escribió Waters, los inquilinos y 
grupos comunitarios deben ser 
reconocidos como partes afecta¬ 
das. Si la entidad federal a cargo 
de la propiedad reestructura la 
deuda o vende el edificio, debe 
hacerlo a un precio que no impon¬ 
ga rentas inasequibles ni desaloje 
a los inquilinos, sino que propor¬ 
cione bastante dinero para reno¬ 
vación, mantenimiento y otros 
costos de operación. Se debe otor¬ 
gar la primera oportunidad para 
comprar cualquier propiedad a los 
inquilinos y sus socios sin fines de 
lucro preferidos; cualquier otro 
comprador debe ser debidamente 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” 
de la Ciudad de Nueva York (Orden No. 40) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan el 1ro. de octubre de 2007 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2008. 


Tipo de Contrato Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Año 

Contrato de 2 Años 

Renovación 
del Contrato 

Todos 

casero abastece la calefacción 

4.5% 

8.5% 

inquilino paga la calefacción 

4% 

8% 

Salvo donde el 
ultimo contrato 
del apartamento 
vacío se firmó 

6 o más años 
atrás y la renta 
es menos de 
$1,000 

casero abastece la calefacción 

45 

85 

inquilino paga la calefacción 

40 

80 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 

Vacíos 

Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

16% 

20% 

Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, más el 17.25% 

0.6% por el número de 
años desde el último 
incremento por estar 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

16%+ $100 

20%+ $100 

Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, +16% + $100 

0.6% por el número de 
años desde el último 
incremento 

Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

16% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados en 
los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, mas 16%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de 
años desde el último 
incremento por estar 
vacío, mas 20%, 


Renovación de Contrato 
Los caseros tienen que ofrecer 
a los inquilinos de renta estabi¬ 
lizada una renovación de con¬ 
trato dentro de 90 a 120 días 
antes de que venza su contrato 
actual. La renovación de con¬ 
trato tiene que mantener los 
mismos términos y condiciones 
que el contrato que vencerá, 
excepto cuando refleje un 
cambio en la ley. Una vez que 
se haya recibido el ofrecimiento 
de renovación, los inquilinos 
tienen 60 días para aceptarlo 
y escoger si van a renovar el 
contrato por uno o dos años. El 
propietario tiene que devolver 
la copia firmada y fechada al 
inquilino dentro de 30 días. 

La nueva renta no entrará en 
vigencia hasta que empiece el 
nuevo contrato, o cuando el 
propietario devuelva la copia fir¬ 
mada (lo que suceda después). 
Ofrecimientos retrasados: si el 
casero ofrece la renovación tar¬ 
de (menos de 90 días antes de 
que venza el contrato actual), 
el contrato puede empezar, a 
la opción del inquilino, o en la 
fecha que hubiera empezado 
si se hubiera hecho un ofrecimiento a 
tiempo, o en el primer pago de renta fe¬ 
chada 90 días después de la fecha del 
ofrecimiento del contrato. Las pautas 
de renta usadas para la renovación no 
pueden ser mayores que los incremen¬ 
tos de la RGB vigentes en la fecha en 
que el contrato debía empezar (si se lo 
hubiera ofrecido a tiempo). El inquilino 
no tiene que pagar el nuevo aumento 
de renta hasta 90 días después de que 
se haya hecho el ofrecimiento. 

Asignación de Subarriendo 
Los caseros podrán cobrar un aumento 
de 10 por ciento durante el término de 
subarriendo que comience durante este 


período de las pautas. 

Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad Las personas de mayor edad con 
renta estabilizada (y los que viven en 
apartamentos de renta controlada, Mit¬ 
chell-Lama y cooperativas de dividendos 
limitados), con 62 años o más, y cuyos 
ingresos familiares disponibles al año 
sean de $27,000 o menos (para 2006) 
y que paguen (o enfrenten un aumento 
de renta que les haría pagar) un tercio 
o más de aquel ingreso en renta pue¬ 
den ser elegibles para una congelación 
de renta. Solicite a: NYC Dept of the 
Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette St., NY, 

NY 10007 o llame al 311 o visite su sitio 


Web, nyc.gov/html/dfta/html/scrie_sp/ 
scrie_sp.shtml. 

Programa de Exención de Incrementos 
de Renta para Minusválidos 
Inquilinos con renta regulada que re¬ 
ciben ayuda económica elegible rela¬ 
cionada con discapacidad, que tengan 
ingresos de $17,580 o menos para 
individuales y $25,212 o menos para una 
pareja y enfrenten rentas iguales o más 
de un tercio de sus ingresos pueden 
ser elegibles para un congelamiento de 
renta. Solicite a: NYC Dept. of Finance, 
DRIE Exemptions, 59 Maiden Lañe - 20th 
floor, New York, NY 10038. Llame al 311 
para una solicitud o vaya al sitio Web en 


www. nyc.gov/htm l/dof/htm 1/ 
property/ 

property_tax_reduc_drie.shtml 


Las unidades desvanes 
Los aumentos legalizados para 
unidades de desván son un 
2.5 por ciento por un contrato 
de un año y 5.25 por ciento 
por dos años. No se permiten 
incrementos para las unidades 
de desván vacías. 

Hoteles y SROs 
4.5% para todas categorías, 
sin embargo, 0% cuando 
menos de un 85% de las 
unidades sean ocupadas por 
inquilinos permanentes de 
renta regulada. 

Exceso de cobro 
Los inquilinos deben estar al 
tanto de que muchos caseros 
se aprovecharán de las com¬ 
plejidades de estas pautas 
y concesiones adicionales, 
además del poco conocimien¬ 
to de los inquilinos del historial 
de renta de sus apartamentos, 
para cobrar una renta ilegal. 
Los inquilinos pueden impug¬ 
nar los aumentos de renta sin autori¬ 
zación en las cortes o al presentar una 
impugnación con la agencia estatal de 
vivienda, la División de Vivienda y Reno¬ 
vación Comunitaria (División of Housing 
and Community Renewal, DHCR). El 
primer paso en el proceso es ponerse 
en contacto con la DHCR para ver el 
registro oficial del historial de renta. 

Vaya a www.dhcr.state.ny.us o llame al 
718-739-6400 y pida un historial de renta 
detallado. Luego, hable con un abogado 
o defensor experto antes de seguir. 

Para las pautas previas, llame a la RGB al 
212-385-2934 o vaya al www.housingnyc. 
com 
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Manifestación de Reforma de Rentas Real exige cuatro cambios 

Por Steven Wishnia 


Desafiando una llovizna mod¬ 
erada, alrededor de 500 personas 
se manifestaron fuera del Edificio 
de Oficinas Estatales de Harlem 
(Harlem State Office Building) en 
la calle 125 el I o de octubre para 
apoyar las peticiones de la Cam¬ 
paña de Reforma de Rentas Real 
(Real Rent Reform Campaign) 
para cambiar las leyes de alquiler 
del estado. La manifestación tuvo 
lugar el día que las pautas anuales 
de la Junta de Renta Regulada 
(RGB), incluidos los aumentos 
mínimos de $45 o $85 al mes 
para inquilinos de muchos años, 
se hicieron vigentes. 

Reforma de Rentas Real, una 
coalición de organizaciones met¬ 
ropolitanas de vivienda, incluidos 
Met Council, grupos comunitarios 
y sindicatos, quiere que la Legis¬ 
latura promulgue cuatro cambios 
en las leyes de alquiler: Poner fin 
al descontrol de viviendas dis¬ 
ponibles; modificar la manera en 
que la Junta de Renta Regulada 
se elige y cómo determina los au¬ 
mentos de alquiler; poner todos 
los apartamentos salidos de los 
programas Mitchell-Lamay la Sec¬ 
ción 8 establecida en proyectos 
bajo la estabilización de rentas; 
y revocar la Ley Urstadt para dar 


a la ciudad autonomía en torno 
a sus leyes de alquiler. 

“La Ley Urstadt es el diablo”, 
dijo Delsenia Glover, vicepresi¬ 
denta de la asociación de inquili¬ 
nos de Lenox Terrace en Harlem. 
“Es la razón porque tenemos 
alquileres por las nubes”. 

“Vamos a revocar el descontrol 
de viviendas disponibles. Vamos a 
reestructurar a la RGB. Vamos a 
hacerlo justo”, añadió el senador 
estatal Tom Duane (demócrata de 
Manhattan). “Un poco de lluvia, 
un cielorraso llovedizo, sólo nos 
hacen más acalorados”. 

No basta con solamente con¬ 
struir más viviendas asequibles, 
dice Diogenes Abreu, un organiza¬ 
dor con la Corporación de Mejo¬ 
ramiento del Norte de Manhattan 
(Northern Manhattan Improve- 
ment Corporation) en Washing¬ 
ton Heights. Hay que cambiar las 
leyes para eliminar los incentivos 
a desalojar a los inquilinos. 

“Washington Heights ha sido 
una de las comunidades más 
afectadas por el hostigamiento”, 
dice. “Están desalojando a resi¬ 
dentes que han estado allá por 
años”. 

Con apartamentos vacantes de 
un dormitorio en el área alquilán- 


El rescate financiero 
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capacitado y financieramente sol¬ 
vente. 

“Estas mismas instituciones 
que están siendo rescatadas se 
niegan a modificar préstamos de 
una manera realista antes de eje¬ 
cuciones hipotecarias e insisten 
en desalojar a familias después 
de ejecuciones hipotecarias, aun 
cuando las familias están dispu¬ 
estas a comprar en el valor tasa¬ 
do”, dijo en una declaración Steve 
Meacham, un organizador de City 
Life/Vida Urbana en Boston. 
City Life/Vida Urbana ha esta¬ 
do tratando de detener desalojos 
después de ejecuciones hipotecar¬ 
ias por un año y medio. Meacham 
escribió que se debe forzar a las 


corporaciones financieras que se 
beneficien del rescate a modificar 
los préstamos a lo que el edificio 
realmente vale en el mercado, 
vender propiedades ejecutadas a 
los residentes o grupos de desar¬ 
rollo comunitario al valor tasado, 
parar todos los desalojos sin falta 
y aceptar la renta de los residentes 
hasta que el edificio se venda. 

Otras propuestas mencionadas 
por algunas personas incluyen dar 
a los gobiernos locales el derecho 
a tener la primera oportunidad 
para adquirir cualquier propiedad 
a alquilar que se vuelva propiedad 
federal. 


Inquilinos de mayor edad y minusválidos 

Las personas mayores de 62 años o más, en vivienda de renta regulada, 
Mitchell-Lama y algunos otros programas, con ingresos disponibles anuales 
de familia de $28,000 o menos (el año pasado) y quienes pagan (o enfren¬ 
tan un aumento de renta que les obligaría a pagar) un tercio o más de estos 
ingresos en renta pueden llenar los requisitos para una Exención de Incre¬ 
mentos de Renta para las Personas de Mayor Edad (Sénior Citizen Rent 
Exemption, SCRIE). Solicítela a: 

The NYC Dept. of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007 

Los inquilinos minusválidos que reciben ayuda financiera relacionada con 
invalidez y tienen ingresos de $18,396 o menos para individuos y $26,460 
o menos para una pareja y quienes enfrentan rentas iguales a o más de un 
tercio de sus ingresos pueden llenar los requisitos para la Exención de In¬ 
crementos de Renta para Minusválidos (Disability Rent Increase Exemption, 
DRIE). Solicítela a: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20th Floor 
New York, NY 10038 

La información sobre DRIE y SCRIE está disponible en el sitio Web de la 
ciudad, www.nyc.gov, o llame a 311. 


dose por $1,700 al mes o más, 
dice, los propietarios tienen en la 
mirilla a los inquilinos de renta 
estabilizada que pagan $800 o 
$900, especialmente las personas 
mayores y nuevos inmigrantes. Al¬ 
gunos de los caseros más rapaces 
de la ciudad operan en Inwood y 
Washington Heights, incluidos 
Perseus, Pinnacle, Vantage y la 
familia Edelstein. 

Una mujer estaba cerca con una 
pancarta que dijo, “VANTAGE— 
INVERSIONISTA DEPREDADOR”. 
La mayoría de los manifestantes 
vinieron en grupos traídos por 
organizaciones comunitarias, in¬ 
cluidos la Unión Comunitaria 
(Community Union) de Washing¬ 
ton Heights/Inwood, el Concejo 
Comunitario del Area Pratt (Pratt 
Area Community Council), Ac¬ 
ción Comunitaria por Apartamen¬ 
tos Seguros (Community Action 
for Safe Apartments) y las Herma¬ 
nas Mirabal (Mirabal Sisters). Los 
Americanos-Asiáticos por la Igual¬ 
dad (Asian-Americans for Equal- 



Minifestante en la calle 125. 


ity, AAFE) trajeron alrededor de 
25 personas de Chinatown. 

El hostigamiento de los inqui¬ 
linos de Chinatown se ha “vuelto 
mucho más sutil”, dice el orga¬ 
nizador de AAFE Richard Lee. Los 
caseros frecuentemente emiten 
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La ley rlequiere que su casero pro¬ 
porciona ¡calefacción y agua cali* 
a las temperaturas siguientes, des¬ 
de el 1ro de octubre hasta el 31 qe 
mayo: 


Desde las ó a.m. hasta las 10 p.m.:^ 
Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 55 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 68 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 


Desde las 10 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: 

Si la temperatura afuera es de menos 
de 40 grados, la temperatura adentro 
debe ser al menos de 55 grados en 
todo el apartamento. 


Se tiene que proporcionar agua calien¬ 
te a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el 
grifo las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 


Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 


Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. 

Pida una inspección por orden de 
la corte y una Orden de Corrección 
(Order to Correct) 

^ Llamar al Buró Central de Que¬ 
jas (Central Control Bureau) de 
la ciudad de Nueva York al 311 
inmediatamente, para documen¬ 
tar la violación del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendrá eventualmente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 

Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central Com- 
plaint. Todos deben llamar repeti¬ 
damente, al menos una vez al día, 
todos los días en que tengan proble¬ 
mas con la calefacción. 

Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

^ Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas 
en ingles) al (718) 739-6400, y 
pedir que le envíen el formulario 
de Queja de Calefacción y Agua 
Caliente. Llene el formulario y con¬ 
sigue la participación de todos los 



inquilinos en su edificio que pueden 
firmarlo. Reclame una orden para 
restaurar la calefacción y el agua 
caliente, y que se reduzcan y con¬ 
gelen (¡disculpe lo de "congelen"!) 
todas las rentas. 

Necesitarán una fuerte asociación 
de inquilinos para obligar al casero 
a proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es nece¬ 
sario. 

Las leyes sobre la calefacción 
establecen también: 

^ Que el Departamento de Repara¬ 
ciones de Emergencia de la ciudad 
le proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente 
en un bloque de hielo—otra vez, 
¡disculpe!—mientras espere que lo 
haga.) 

^ Una multa de $250 to $500 al ca¬ 
sero por cada día que se produzca 
la violación. (Pero la verdad es que 
la Corte de Vivienda raras veces 
impone las multas, y menos aun las 
cobra). 

^ Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automá¬ 
tico se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 

Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de ha¬ 
ber pasado 24 horas sin calefacción 
y también sin obtener ninguna res¬ 
puesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita 
tanto reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! ¡proteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el com¬ 
bustible, hay que seguir los procedi¬ 
mientos legales cuidadosamente. 
Consiga la ayuda y el consejo de un 
organizador de inquilinos. La exis¬ 
tencia de leyes de calefacción y agua 
caliente vigentes no garantiza que 
el gobierno las implemente. No se 
quede helado por esperar que la ciu¬ 
dad o el estado actúe. ¡Organízese! 


MICHAEL GOULD-WARTOFSKY 
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Bailout Foes Take Their Outrage to Wall Street 

By Steven Wishnia 


E nraged by the prospect of 
$700 billion of their taxes 
going to reimburse Wall Street 
speculators for their dubious in- 
vestments, about 500 protesters 
paraded through Lower Manhat- 
tan’s financial district Sept. 25, 
their chants of “You broke it, you 
bought it” reverberating through 
the narrow office building can- 
yons and off the flag-draped wall of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

“I’m outraged,” said Linda 
Greco, a 40-ish Brooklyn woman. 
“People are losing their homes. 
There’s homeless people all over 
the city. The schools are falling 
apart. And they want to bail these 
pigs out? It’s about time the peo¬ 
ple of this country woke up and 
took this country back.” 

Like many others, Greco learned 
about the protest írom an e-mail 
tree that sprouted like kudzu on 
methamphetamine. “I must have 
gotten 10 to 20,” she said. 

The demonstration originated 
with an e-mail sent out Sept. 22 
by Arun Gupta, an editor at the 
Indypendent. “They said providing 
health care for 9 million children, 
perhaps costing $6 billion ayear, 
was too expensive, but there’s 
evidently no sum of money large 
enough that will sate the Wall 
Street pigs,” it read. “We need to 
act now while we can influence the 
debate. With Bear Stearns, Fan¬ 
nie and Freddie, AIG, the money 

Reforma 
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avisos de desalojo a inquilinos 
que no hablan inglés lo suficiente¬ 
mente bien para entenderlos y no 
saben bastante de sus derechos 
para saber que pueden impugn¬ 
arlos, explica. 

Ericka Stallings, una defensora 
de vivienda con la Coalición de 
Inmigrantes de Nueva York (New 
York Immigration Coalition), hizo 
eco al punto. Reforzar las leyes 
de alquiler, dijo, protegería a los 
inmigrantes, a quienes los altos 
alquileres afectan desproporcio¬ 
nadamente porque constituyen 
dos terceras partes de los traba¬ 
jadores de bajos salarios en la ciu¬ 
dad. El hostigamiento les afecta 
de manera singular a causa de las 
barreras de idioma, el poder social 
de los caseros y el estatus legal de 
los inmigrantes. 

La declaración del alcalde 
Bloomberg que estaba planeando 
buscar un tercer período estaba 
en las mentes de mucha gente. 
Casi toda mención del nombre 
del alcalde suscitó abucheos. Una 
mujer de SoHo llamó al histo¬ 
rial de Bloomberg en torno a las 
cuestiones que preocupan a los 
inquilinos “horrible; está más a 
favor de alquileres más altos que 
los caseros”. Otras dos mujeres 
llevaban cajones de cartón con 
mensajes en contra de Bloomberg: 
uno que decía “Los inquilinos 
dicen NO a tercer período para 
Bloomie”, mientras el otro re¬ 
sumía la actitud del alcalde hacia 
los inquilinos con una referencia 
más anatómica. 


markets and now this ómnibus 
bailout, well in excess of $1 tril- 
lion will be distributed írom the 
poor, workers and middle class 
to the scum floating on top? Let 


e-mail inspired similar protests 
in almost 200 cities and towns, 
from Greensboro, N.C., to Hen- 
derson, Nev. Though phone calis 
and e-mails to Congress have been 


running nearly 1,000 to 1 against 
the bailout, he added, “it’s clear 
that the fix is in.” 

The Senate passed the bailout 
on Oct. 1, and the House, which 
had rejected an earlier versión, 
followed suit two days later. 

“It’s outrageous. They expect 
the public to bail them out?” said 
Rich Haber, 61, a retired Brooklyn 
bus driver. “I worked for the Tran- 
sit Authority for 27 years, and I 
can’t afford a house. I knew these 
mortgages were bogus.” 

Others offered similar vitriol. 
“Appalling,” said Kate Powers, 39, 
an Obama supporter from Brook¬ 
lyn. “Ridiculous,” said Laura Sk- 
ove, an 18-year-old student in an 
Obama T-shirt. “The government 
can’t spend money on health care, 
but it can on Wall Street.” “High- 
wayrobbery,” said Annie V, part of 
a group holding up signs reading 
“N.Y. to Wall St. and the Bush Ad- 
min.: Drop Dead”—echoing the 
legendary “FORD TO CITY: DROP 
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the bondholders pay, let the banks 
pay, let those who brought the 
‘toxic’ mortgage-backed securi- 
ties pay! ” 

“It tapped into an enormous 
reservoir of anger,” Gupta told 
the crowd that gathered at the 
bull statue on Bowling Green. The 


“No tiene sabor”, dice Benja¬ 
mín Robles, de 60 años, quien 
vino con el contingente de la Or¬ 
ganización del Vecindario Unido 
(United Neighborhood Organi- 
zation) de Williamsburg-Green- 
point. La jactancia frecuente del 
alcalde de ser hombre de negocios 
en vez de político es realmente un 
defecto, sostiene Robles, porque 
un político escucharía más las pre¬ 
ocupaciones de los vecindarios. 

Robles, quien ha vivido en Wil- 
liamsburg desde que tenía ocho 
años, añadió que la rezoniíicación 
que hizo el gobierno de Bloom¬ 
berg ha llevado consigo más vivi¬ 
endas, pero “no para nosotros. 
El vecindario realmente ya no se 
ve igual”. 

Bill Henning, vicepresidente de 
los Trabajadores de Comunicacio¬ 
nes de América (Communications 
Workers of America) Local 1180, 
dijo que la reforma de las leyes de 
alquiler es asunto de los sindicatos 
porque todos los aumentos que 
negocian “salen directamente por 
la puerta de atrás para entrar en 
el bolsillo del casero”. 

“¿Dónde van a vivir nuestros hi¬ 
jos?” preguntó. 

“La economía es realmente mala, 
el costo de la vida está subiendo”, 
dijo Quincy Alien del Bronx. “No 
deben aumentar el alquiler, porque 
la gente ya no tiene con qué pagar¬ 
lo”. Aunque Alien es dueño de su 
propia casa en el vecindario de Uni- 
versity Heights, dijo que acudió a 
la manifestación porque “todo el 
mundo merece tener una vivienda 
asequible”. 



The law f aquires your landlord 
provide heat and hot water at the 
following levels from October 1 
through May 31: 

From ó am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the ¡nside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere ¡n your 
apartment. 

From 1 0 pm to ó am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the ¡nside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a mínimum 1 20 de¬ 
grees at the tap must be provided 24 
hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not maíntaín 
those mínimum temperaturas, you 
should: 

Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered in- 
spection and an Order to Correct. 

Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
¡mmediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali repeat- 
edly. An inspector should eventu- 
ally come, although sometimes 
they don't. 

Get other tenants in your building 
to cali Central Complaint. Every- 
body should cali repeatedly, at 
least once every day the condition 
is not corrected. 

Buy a good indoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart 
of the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, ¡nside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

Cali the New York State Divi¬ 
sión of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 
ask them to send you their Heat 
and Hot Water complaint form. 


Get as many other apartments as 
possible in your building to sign on, 
demanding an order restoring heat 
and hot water, and a reduction and 
freeze (pardon the expression!) in 
all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant association 
to forcé the landlord to provide heat 
and hot water. Write and cali the land¬ 
lord and demand repairs orfuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike—but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

¿fcThe city's Emergency Repair Depart¬ 
ment to supply your heat if the 
landlord does not. (Try waiting for 
this one!) 

A $250 to $500 a day fine to the 
landlord for every day of violation. 
(But the Housing Court rarely im¬ 
poses these fines, let alone collects 
them.) 

A $ 1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on the 
boiler to keep the temperature below 
the lawful mínimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, ten¬ 
ants have the right to buy their own 
fuel after 24 hours of no heat and no 
response from the landlord. But this 
provisión does not apply if the boiler 
is broken and needs both repairs and 
fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very carefully. 
You should get help and advice from a 
tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. Don't 
freeze to death waiting for the city or 
state to act. Organize! 











MICHAEL GOULD-WARTOFSKY 
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DHCR Proposal Would Codify “Phony Demolitions,” 

Demolish Rent Regulations 


R evisions to demolition 
regulations proposed 
by the State División of 
Housing and Commu- 
nity Renewal on June 25 
threaten the housing se- 
curity of rent-regulated 
tenants throughout the 
City. 

Landlords can legally 
evict all of a building’s 
tenants if they intend to 
“demolish” it. The DHCR’s 
proposed changes to the 
Rent Stabilization Gode 
and the Emergency Tenant 
Protection Regulations de¬ 
fine “demolition” as “the 
complete gutting of all in¬ 
terior space in the building 
from the ground floor and 
above and including the 
removal of the building’s 
rooís and all internal build¬ 
ing systems.” 

The revisions clarify that 
“a demolition under this 
subparagraph shall not re- 
quire the removal of the 
outer walls and structural 
supports of a building.” 

In effect, the proposal 
would classify major reno- 
vations as “demolition.” 
That would enable land¬ 
lords to displace current 
residents by planning to 
renovate their buildings 
íor luxury use—something 
landlords in far too many 
communities would be ea- 
ger to do. 

Tenants displaced íor 
these “phony demolitions” 
would receive only “reason- 
able moving expenses” and 
“a stipend which shall be 
the difíerence between the 
tenant’s current rent and” 
average regulated rents 
in the surrounding area. 
This small compensation 
would offer little comfort 
to tenants in gentrified 
neighborhoods, where 
apartments are routinely 
deregulated when they be- 
come vacant. 

Phony demolitions are 
nothing new to Tenant/In- 
quilino readers. Previous is- 
sues have covered struggles 
ranging from 131 Duane 
St. in Tribeca, where ten¬ 
ants defeated celebrity chef 
Henry Meer’s request to 
demolish their building 
while leaving his restaurant 



i 


open, to phony “Progres¬ 
sive” Gonnecticut State 
Senate candidate Frank A. 
Ferricker’s attempted mass 
evictions from five build¬ 
ings in Brooklyn Heights 
and Park Slope. 

The DHCR’s proposed 
changes would codify 
these abuses of the law, 
establishing that the agen- 
cy recognizes “gut rehab” 
renovations as “demoli¬ 
tions” for the purpose of 
displacing tenants. 

Within days of the pro¬ 
posal, tenants had sent 
hundreds of angry messag- 
es to elected officials and 
written comments to the 
DHCR. On Aug. 12, they 
packed the steps of City 
Hall. Speakers denounc- 
ing the proposed changes 
and demanding real ten¬ 
ant protections included 
State Assemblymember 
Deborah Glick, State Sena- 
tor Liz Krueger, City Coun- 
cilmember Rosie Mendez, 
Patrick Markee of the Co- 
alition for the Homeless, 
Ghloe Tribich of Housing 
Here and Now, and tenant 
leader Laura Taylor, a resi- 
dent of 450 West 50 th St. 
Taylor’s landlord, the noto- 
rious Steven Croman, has 
íiled a DHCR application 
to empty nine apartments 
in order to create two new 
duplexes. 

Immediately aíterwards, 
many testified at a conten- 
tious DHCR hearing in the 
nearby Department of City 
Planning. 

“In issuing the recent 
proposed regulations the 
DHCR missed a historie 
opportunity to strengthen 
tenant protections and re¬ 
verted to its unfortunate 
previous role as a facilitator 
of tenant displacement,” 
said tenant attorney Serge 
Joseph of the íirm Himmel- 
stein McConnell Gribben 
Donoghue & Joseph. “A 
regulation must be con- 
sistent with the purpose 
of the relevant statutes. 
In light of the purpose 
of the Rent Stabilization 
Law, it is rational to read 
the word ‘demolition’ to 
mean a complete razing of 
the building. To define the 
word otherwise will result 
in opening the floodgates 
to owners to evict rent- 
regulated tenants.” 

“At a time when rental 
units in New York City are 
very difficult íor working 
families to aííord, I urge 
you to reject the proposed 
revisions of the Rent Stabi¬ 
lization Code,” said Coun- 
cilmember Gale Brewer. “I 
encourage you to join our 
efforts and those of other 
advocates for affordable 
housing to maintain and 
expand the stock of afford- 


By Joe Catron 

able housing in our city. ” 
Others testifying against 
the proposal included 
Assemblymembers Dan¬ 
iel O’Donnell and Linda 
Rosenthal. 

“The hearing didn’t 
address the question 
of whether demolitions 
should be allowed in struc- 
turally sound, inhabited 
buildings,” Lower East 
Side tenant activist Rob 
Hollander reflected after- 


Renewal Leases 
Landlords must offer a rent- 
stabilized tenant a renewal 
lease 90 to 120 days before the 
expiration of the current lease. 
The renewal lease must keep 
the same terms and conditions 
as the expiring lease, except 
when reflecting a change in the 
law. Once the renewal offer is 
received, the tenant has 60 days 
to accept it and choose whether 
to renew the lease for one or two 
years. The owner must return 
the signed and dated copy to 
the tenant in 30 days. The new 
rent does not go into effect until 
the start of the new lease term, 
or when the owner returns the 
signed copy (whichever is later). 

Late offers: If the owner offers 
the renewal late (fewer than 
90 days before the expiration 
of the current lease), the lease 
term can begin, at the tenant’s 
option, either on the date it 
would have begun had a timely 
offer been made, or on the first 
rent payment date 90 days after 
the date of the lease offer. The 
rent guidelines used for the 
renewal can be no greater than 
the RGB increases in effect on 
the date the lease should have 
begun (if timely offered). The 
tenant does not have to pay the 
new rent increase until 90 days 
after the offer was made. 

Sublease AUowance 
Landlords can charge a 10 per- 


words. “Instead, the hear¬ 
ing concerned whether 
the whole building must 
be razed completely to the 
ground or only partly to the 
ground to allow for such 
evictions and how much 
or how little the evicted 
should be compensated for 
their loss of home. Surely 
these are the wrong ques- 
tions. They assume too 
much. This is a world stood 
upside down.” 


cent increase during the term 
of a sublease that commences 
during this guideline period. 

Sénior Citizen Rent Increase 
Exemption Program Rent-stabi- 
lized seniors (and those living in 
rent-controlled, MitchelI-Lama, 
and limited equity coop apart¬ 
ments), 62 or older, whose 
disposable annual household 
income is $28,000 or less (for 
2007 tax year) and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would 
cause them to pay) one-third or 
more of that income in rent may 
be eligible for a rent freeze. 
Appiy to: NYC Dept. for the 
Aging, SCRIE Unit, 2 Lafayette 
St., NY, NY 10007 or cali 311 or 
visit their Web site, www.nyc. 
gov/html/dfta/html/scrie/ 
scrie.shtml. 

Disability Rent Increase 
Exemption Program 
Rent-regulated tenants receiv- 
ing eligible disability-related 
financial assistance who have 
incomes of $18,396 or less for 
individuáis and $26,460 or less 
for a couple and are facing 
rents equal to more than one- 
third of their income may be 
eligible for a rent freeze. Appiy 
to: NYC Dept. of Finance, DRIE 
Exemptions, 59 Maiden Lañe, 
20th floor, New York, NY 10038. 
Cali 311 for an application or 
go to the Web site at www.nyc. 
gov/html/dof/html/property/ 
property_tax_reduc_drie. shtml. 


Tell Gov. Paterson to stop 
this destructive proposal hy 
phone at (212) 681-4580, 
Online at ny.gov/governor/ 
contact, and hy mail: 

Gov. David E. Paterson 
633 3 rd Ave., RearA 
New York, NY 10017- 
6776 


Loft Units 

Legalized loft-unit increases are 
2.5 percent for a one-year lease 
and 5.25 percent for two years. 
No vacancy allowance is per- 
mitted on vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 
4.5% for all categories, how- 
ever, 0% when fewer than 85% 
of units are occupied by perma- 
nent, rent-regulated tenants. 

Rent Overcharges 
Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guide¬ 
lines and bonuses—and the 
tenant’s unfamiliarity with the 
apartment’s rent history—to 
charge an ¡Ilegal rent. Tenants 
can challenge unauthorized 
rent increases through the 
courts or by filing a challenge 
with the State housing agency, 
the División of Housing and 
Community Renewal (DHCR). 
The first step in the process 
is to contact the DHCR to see 
the official record of the rent 
history. Go to www.dhcr.state. 
ny.us or cali (718) 739-6400 and 
ask for a detailed rent history. 
Then speak to a knowledgeable 
advócate or a lawyer before 
proceeding. 

For previous guidelines, cali the 
RGB at (212) 385-2934 or go to 
www.housingnyc.com. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments 

(Order No. 40) 

for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2008 through Sept. 30, 2009 
Order No. 39, covering leases commencing prior to October 1, 2008, 
is available at http://www.metcouncil.net/campaigns/RGB.htm 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 


All... 

landlord supplies heat 

4.5% 

8.5% 


tenant pays for heat 

4% 

8% 

Renewal 

Leases 

Except where 
last vacancy 
lease was 6 

or more 

landlord supplies heat 

$45 

$85 


years ago 
and rent is 
below $1000 

tenant pays for heat 

$40 

$80 


More 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

16% 

20% 


than 

$500 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 16% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Vacancy 

leases 

Less than 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

16% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

$300 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 16% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20% plus $100 


Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

16% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 


No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 16%, or $100, whichever 
is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 
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A Marriage Tenants Can Celébrate 

W e at Met Gouncil know that it is highly unusual for Tenant/Inqulino 
to cover a wedding. But in this case we must make an exception. 
Aside from the fact that good news for tenants is hard to come by these 
days, this mating is symbolic of something new in our future. 

This wedding took place at an oíd synagogue on the Lower East Side 
and now known as the Angel Orensanz Center, after the sculptor who 
occupied the rubble-strewn, empty building in 1986 and utilized it 
as a studio, a living and performance space. 

Bennett Baumer, a tenant organizer formerly with Met Gouncil, 
and Amy Wolf, a staffer at the Indypendent radical newspaper, took 
their marriage vows at that beautifully restored space on Oct. 4. Now 
what is so unique about this wedding that we feel driven to report it 
in Tenant? 

The variety of íolks in attendance was astonishing. Faces that bore 
the unmistakable stamp of rural, mid-country origin, then others 
whose looks clearly indicated an affiliation with an edgier lifestyle 
and more radical politics, with a sprinkling of suburban invitees also 
present. Suits, jeans, costumes, feathers, again a variety from here 
to wherever. And the guests’ ages ranged from 5 to 85. 

So what’s the good news? This could be the forecasting of as diverse 
a group of people as the wedding attendees meeting, greeting, cel- 
ebrating together in this unique space, and, daré we say it... bridging 
what, in the past, have seemed to be unbridgeable diíferences in our 
worldviews. There we all were, sharing the same space, creating a 
rich mix of experiences, lifestyles, and life views. What an opportunity 
this could be! 

There it was on the night of Oct. 4, the possible model for a brighter 
future for all tenants... and the rest of us. 

—Gloria Sukenick 


NYC Least Affordable Metro Area 


N ew York and its suburbs have 
the highest housing costs in 
the nation, according to a report 
released last summer by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers and Wells Fargo. 

New York City, Westchester 
Gounty, and northeastern New 
Jersey ranked as “least affordable” 
among metropolitan areas with 
more than 500,000 people. Long 
Island was íifth, and north-cen- 
tral New Jersey was seventh. The 
report estimated housing costs 


based on sales figures from this 
year’s second quarter, interest 
rates, property taxes, and median 
household income in the area. 

The San Francisco BayArea/Sili¬ 
con Valley, Los Angeles and its sub¬ 
urbs, Miami, and Seattle were the 
other most costly metropolises. 
Indianapolis led the ten “most 
affordable” areas. The other nine 
were all Rust Belt cities, including 
Detroit; Youngstown and Toledo, 
Ohio; Scranton/Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; and Syracuse. 


Wall St. Demo 

continuedfrom page 7 

DEAD” headline the Daily News 
ran in 1975 when then-President 
Gerald Ford refused to bail out 
debt-ridden New York City. 

That fiscal crisis ended when 
the banks imposed harsh budget 
austerity on New York, forcing 
it to raise the subway fare by 43 
percent while virtually eliminat- 
ing maintenance, lay off pólice 
and cióse firehouses during an 
epidemic of crime and arson, and 
slash íunding for schools and hos- 
pitals. 

“They’ve been allowed to totally 
screw up and then get bailed out. I 
want to strangle every single poli- 
tician,” said Kevin Gondon, a 30- 
year-old íarm-stand worker from 
Brooklyn carrying a “Jump With- 
out Yonr Golden Parachute” sign. 
Though he doesn’t want to see 
the economy collapse, he said the 
crisis is an opportunity to dream of 
a diíferent system, of smaller, more 
locally based commerce. 

Older protesters had a feeling 
of deja vu. Davida Joyner, 51, of 
Harlem worked in the 7A program 
during the 1970s, helping admin- 
ister abandoned buildings that had 
been taken over by tenants, then 
suffered a brain tumor and was 
out of commission for 20 years. 
“I woke up like Rumpelstiltskin,” 
she said. “I saw all of this housing 


situation become unbelievable 
again.” Sol McCants, 54, recalled 
the stock-market and savings-and- 
loan scams of the 1980s. 

a These people are thieves and 
belong in jail,” he said. “McCain’s 
trying to make it look like he’s 
doing a great thing, but he’s not. 
That scumbag doesn’t want to 
face the questions because he was 
behind the savings and loans.” 

“I don’t think the Democrats 
are much better,” said Eva-Lee 
Baird, 68, of the Granny Peace 
Brigade—noting that many of the 
Depression-era Controls on impru- 
dent investments were taken away 
under Bill Clinton. 

“We need something like the New 
Deal,” said James Trimarco, 30, of 
Brooklyn. “Put people to work do¬ 
ing actual stuff—transportation 
and the environment—instead of 
trading íictitious capital around 
the world.” 

Many Wall Street types greeted 
the protesters with contempt. 
“Just look at these people,” 
sneered one broker as the march 
neared the Stock Exchange. An- 
other group held a “Get a Job” 
sign in an office window, and one 
man dropped a few dollar bilis 
out of his. They fluttered down 
short of the marchers, landing in 
a construction site. 



Tenants of Trinity House, a Mitchell-Lama building owned 
by the Trinity School, picketed the prívate school’s 300th 
anniversary convocation on Oct. 4. Tenants and friends 
protested Trinity’s plan to sell the building—home to 199 
tenant families of low and modérate income—to condo 
developer Pembroke Companies. 


The Bailout & Tenants 

continued from page 1 

impose unaííordable rents or dis¬ 
place tenants, but will provide 
enough money for rehabilitation, 
maintenance, and other operating 
expenses. Tenants and their cho- 
sen nonprofit partners should get 
the first opportunity to purchase 
any property, and any other buyer 
should be properly qualified and 
financially sound. 

“These same institutions who 
are being bailed out refuse to re- 
alistically modiíy loans before 
foreclosure and insist on evict- 
ing families after foreclosure, 
even when families are willing 
to buy at appraised valué,” Steve 
Meacham, an organizer at City 
Life/Vida Urbana in Boston, said 
in a statement. City Life/Vida 
Urbana has been trying to block 


post-íoreclosure evictions for the 
year and a half. Meacham wrote 
that íinancial corporations get- 
ting bailed out should be forced to 
modify loans to what the building 
is actually worth on the market, 
sell íoreclosed property to occu- 
pants or community development 
groups at that appraised valué, 
stop all no-fault evictions, and 
accept the rent from occupants 
until the building is sold. 

Other proposals people have 
mentioned inelude giving local 
governments the right of first 
refusal to acquire any rental 
property that becomes íederally 
owned. 


GET ACTIVE! 

Sign up for Met Council's e-mail alerts and get notices of rallies, 
hearings, and other important actions for tenants' rights and af¬ 
fordable housing. 

www.metcouncil.net 


Sénior and Disabled Tenants 

Seniors, 62 or older, in rent-regulated, Mitchell-Lama and some 
other housing programs whose disposable annual household in¬ 
come is $28,000 or less (for the previous year) and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would cause them to pay) one-third or 
more of that income in rent may be eligible for a Sénior Citizen 
Rent Increase Exemption (SCRIE). Apply to: 

The NYC Dept of the Aging 
SCRIE Unit 

2 Lafayette Street, NY, NY 10007. 

Disabled tenants receiving eligible disability-related financial 
assistance with incomes of $18,396 or less for individuáis and 
$26,460 or less for a couple facing rents equal to or more than 
one-third of their income may be eligible for the Disability Rent 
Increase Exemption (DRIE). Apply to: 

NYC Dept. of Finance 
DRIE Exemptions 
59 Maiden Lañe - 20 th floor 
New York, NY 10038 

DRIE and SCRIE info is available on the city’s 
webs i te www.nyc.gov, or cali 311. 


ANGELA RADULESCU 
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Lawsuit Challenges RGB ‘Poor Tax’ 

By Kenny Schaeffer 


O n Sept. 16, the Legal Aid 
Society and South Brooklyn 
Legal Services filed a lawsuit in 
State Supreme Gourt seeking to 
void the additional rent increases 
the city Rent Guidelines Board 
imposed on long-term tenants 
last June. 

The board voted to allow in¬ 
creases of 4.5 percent for a one- 
year lease and 8.5 percent for a 
two-year lease—but tenants who 
have lived in an apartment for at 
least six years and pay less than 
$1,000 a month would get in¬ 
creases of $45 or $85. 

The suit, brought on behalí of 
tenants Mercedes Casado and Paul 
Hertgen and the advocacy group 
Tenants & Neighbors, claims that 
the RGB exceeded its statutory 
authorityby singling these apart- 
ments out for steeper increases. 
As data from the federal Hous- 
ing and Vacancy Survey shows 
that apartments with rents below 
$1,000 are primarily occupied 


by low-income households, advo- 
cates have dubbed the provisión 
a “poor tax.” 

“The law does not permit the 
RGB to place the heaviest rent 
burdens on the shoulders of New 
York’s most vulnerable residents,” 
said Edward Josephson, director 
of litigation for South Brooklyn 
Legal Services. “The RGB’s un- 
precedented longevity increase, 
unveiled on the eve of its final 
vote and pushed through with 
unseemly haste, should be just as 
swiftly annulled by the courts.” 

Mercedes Casado, 50, is ahorne 
attendant employed by Union 
Settlement Home Gare and has 
lived in her Inwood apartment 
since 1992. Her current rent is 
$739.31. With the $85 increase, 
it will go up to $824.31 on Jan. 1 
and will eat up 53 percent of her 
income. Her apartment is badly 
in need of repair, with broken 
Windows, a hole in the bathroom 
íloor, and a clogged sink. 


Paul Hertgen, a unión truck 
driver, has lived in the same Stat- 
en Island apartment for 17 years. 
He was also the primary caregiver 
to his wife until she died of cáncer 
in January 2007. His rent is cur- 
rently $685, but will increase to 
$770 this month, $26.77 more 
than it would have without the 
poor tax. 

The RGB is required to pass pre- 
liminary guidelines each year at 
least 30 days before the final vote 
in June and to give the public an 
opportunity to comment before 
they are finalized or modified. This 
year, board chair Marvin Markus 
did not announce the proposal for 
the additional increases until the 
morning of the final vote. 

The RGB regularly imposed 
similar surcharges in the 1980s 
and 1990s, under the Koch and 
Giuliani administrations, when it 
tacked extra increases of $15-25 


a month for low-rent apartments 
on top of the regular guidelines. 
In 2001, advocates including Met 
Gouncil, Patrick Markee of the 
Goalition for the Homeless, and 
State Senator Liz Krueger, then 
an expert on hunger at the Com- 
munity Food Resource Center, 
persuaded three of the five public 
members to vote against the poor 
tax. It had not been seriously con- 
sidered again until this year. 

The case has been assigned to 
Justice Emily Jane Goodman. 

Help win reform of the Rent 
Guidelines Board: Cali Met Coun- 
cil at (212) 979-6238 , ext. 204. 



WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 


Real Rent Reform 

continued from 1 

ers. Harassment affects them 
uniquely because of the language 
barriers, landlords’ social power, 
and immigrants’ legal status. 

Mayor Bloomberg’s announce- 
ment that he was planning to 
seek a third term was on a lot 
of people’s minds. Almost every 
mention of the mayor’s ñame 
drew boos. A SoHo woman called 
Bloomberg’s record on tenant 
issues “horrible—he’s more for 
higher rent than the landlords 
are.” TWo other women wore card- 
board boxes with anti-Bloomberg 
messages, one reading “Tenants 
Say NO to Bloomie 3 rd Term,” the 
other summarizing the mayor’s 
attitude toward tenants with a 
more anatomical reference. 

“He has no flavor,” says Benja¬ 
mín Robles, 60, who carne with 
the United Neighborhood Or¬ 
ganizaron contingent from of 
Williamsburg-Greenpoint. The 
mayor’s frequent boast that he’s 
a businessman, not a politician, 
is actually a ílaw, Robles con- 
tends—because a politician would 
listen to neighborhood concerns 
more. 

Robles, who has lived in Wil- 


liamsburg since he was eight, 
added that the Bloomberg admin- 
istration’s rezoning of the areahas 
brought more housing, but “not 
for us. It really doesn’t look like 
the neighborhood any more.” 

Bill Henning, vice president 
of Communications Workers of 
America Local 1180, said that 
reforming the rent laws is a unión 
issue because any raises they nego- 
tiate “go right out the back door 
and into the landlord’s pocket.” 

“Where are our kids going to 
live?” he asked. 

“The economy’s really bad, the 
cost of living’s going up,” said 
Quincy Alien of the Bronx. “They 
shouldn’t be increasing rent, be- 
cause people can’t afford it now.” 
Though Alien owns his home in 
the University Heights neighbor¬ 
hood, he said he carne to the rally 
because “everyone should have 
affordable housing.” 


LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 
Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 
Tuesdays . 6:30 pm 

CHELSEA COALITION ON HOUSING 
Covers 14 th St. to 30 th St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17 th St. (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays . 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East Side) 
171 Avenue B (between 10 and 11 St.) 
by appointments only except for emergen- 
cies. 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 
Covers 135 th St. to 165 th St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. N¡cholas Ave., 

537 W. 156 th St. 

Thursdays . 8 pm 

LOWER MANHATTAN LOFT TENANTS 
St. Margaret’s House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays . 6 pm-7 pm 

MIRABAL SISTERS 

618 W. 142nd St., 212-234-3002 

Saturdays . 1 - 4 pm 

PRATT AREA COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
201 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 

718-522-2613 ext. 24 

3rd Wednesday . 6 pm 


VILLAGEINDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS 
26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741-2994 
Wednesdays . 6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4 W. 76 St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday . 6-7 pm 

HOUSING CONSERVARON 
COORDINATORS 
777 10 Ave.; 212-541-5996 
Mondays . 7-9 pm 

NEIGHBORS HELPING NEIGHBORS 

Covers Sunset Park and surrounding 

neighborhoods 

443 39 St., Ste. 202, Brooklyn 

By appointment only. 718-686-7946, 

ext. 10 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Forest Hills Community Center, 

10825 62nd Dr., Forest Hills 

(718) 592-5757, ext. 280 

Mondays and Wednesdays ... 9:30-11 am 

QUEENS COMMUNITY HOUSE 
Pomonok Community Center, 

6709 Kissena Blvd., Flushing 

(718) 591-6060 

Fridays . 10 am-12 pm 


sl 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 




Join Met Council 

Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family 
(voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per year. 
Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of piedge). For affiliation 
of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade unions, etc. cali 
212-979-6238. 



Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer your questions, help you with organizing 
or refer you to other help. 


212 - 979-0611 

"w ■■ 


My apartment U controlled I—I stabilized C-I unregulated I othe r 

Ui I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. Please cali me to schedule times and 
duties. I can ü counsel tenants, ü do office work, O lobby public officials, □ attend rallies/pro- 
tests. 


Ñame 

Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Home Phone Number 

Email 



I Send your check or money order with this form to: I 

| Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 





































